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perverted by corrupt taste, and clouded by gross faults. The 
prevalence of dramatic productions, and the eagerness with 
which the populace throng to witness exhibitions hideously 
immoral, but sustained by the vitiated tastes and political pas- 
sions of the multitude, have exerted the most pernicious effect 
both on their writers and the public. But such minds as that 
of M. de Lamartine cannot be without their influence ; and 
we may therefore hope that a change in this respect, as com- 
plete as the recent one from the monotonous formality of the 
old school, will before long take place. 



Art. IV. — 1. Voyage dc I'Arabie Petree, par MM. Leon 
de Laborde et Linant. Fol. XII. Livraisons. Paris. 
1830-1834. 

2. Journey through Arabia Petrma, to Mount Sinai and 
the excavated City of Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. Leon de Laborde. London ; Murray. 1836. 

The French work named above is a splendid memorial of 
private taste and enterprise. MM. Laborde and Linant, after 
having previously travelled, the one through the deserts and 
desolate monuments of antiquity in Asia Minor and Syria, and 
the other among the ruined temples and mysterious remains of 
still remoter ages in Upper Egypt and Nubia, associated them- 
selves for an excursion from Cairo over the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai to the ruins of Petra, the ancient capital of Edom, and 
subsequently of the kingdom of Arabia Petraea. The fruits of 
their enterprising spirit are displayed in this work ; which 

Be it the light in darksome fanes to shine, 
The sacred word which at some hidden shrine 
The self-same voice for ever makes resound ! 

" O friends! ere yet, in living words of flame, 

My muse, bewildered in her soarings wide, 
With names the vaunting lips of pride proclaim, 
Shall dare to blend the one, the purer name, 

Which love a treasure in my breast doth hide, — 

" Must the wild lay my faithful harp can sing, 

Be like the hymns which mortals, kneeling, hear; 
To solemn harmonies attuned the strings, 
As, music shaking from his viewless wings, 
On heavenly airs some angel hovered near." 
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contains no less than ninety-seven plates and maps, and forty- 
seven wood cuts, representing scenery and objects which they 
met with in their journey ; but devoted chiefly to the delinea- 
tion of the wondrous ruins of the Idumean metropolis. The 
plates are accompanied by a body of text, consisting of an 
historical Introduction, an Explanation of the Plates, (in which 
the wood-cuts are interspersed,) and an Itinerary from Suez 
to Akaba and Petra. The drawings from which the engrav- 
ings were made, are the joint productions of the two travellers ; 
while the text is from the pen of M. Laborde alone. The 
whole forms a splendid folio volume, corresponding in size 
and plan to the great French work on Egypt, to which it thus 
becomes an appropriate supplement. The subscription price 
is two hundred and forty francs, or something more than forty- 
five dollars. 

When we first arranged the plan of this article, we must 
confess, that, like some of our London brethren,* we had not 
seen the original work ; nor could we learn that a single copy 
of it had reached this country. We have, however, since 
seen a copy in a bookstore in New York, the only one, of 
which we have as yet been able to hear. The little attention 
which has hitherto been directed to it abroad, is probably the 
cause of this neglect on the part of our literary men and public 
libraries. We cannot but hope, that even our present notice 
may bring this important work to the knowledge of some, who 
will be prompt to procure it ; and we trust that at least the 
library of Harvard University, which is justly proud of having 
long possessed the magnificent work on Egypt, will suffer no 
great interval to elapse, ere the present supplement shall be 
added to its treasures. 

Of the English work, professing to be a translation of M. 
Laborde 's text, with copies of the plates on a reduced scale, 
we cannot speak in terms equally favorable. It was doubtless 
the wish and intent of the eminent publisher, Mr. Murray, to 
place before the English reader in octavo, and at a moderate 
expense, all that the French work exhibits in folio at a far 
higher cost. Such a plan could not but be in every respect 
laudable ; and it might also be entirely proper to omit a por- 
tion of the less important plates, such, for instance, as present 
only architectural plans and minor details. But, unfortunately, 
■ ~-_™___ — _„ , ■ "X "~~~~ ' — ~~" 

* See the British Critic, and ihe Asiatic Journal, for October, 183G. 
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the preparation of the work was intrusted to an anonymous 
editor, who has proved himself entirely incompetent to the 
task. The merest tyro in the French language and in histori- 
cal geography, could not have made a worse translation, nor a 
more bungling use of the materials before him in the original 
work. To say nothing further of the frequent Gallicisms, 
which disfigure the style and often obscure the sense, the 
translator, instead of following the simple plan above suggested, 
has undertaken to construct a new work out of the materials 
of M. Laborde's text. He professes to have brought together 
the different parts into one "continuous whole," throughout 
which the plates are interspersed in a reduced form ; thus 
changing entirely the character and object of the original work, 
by making the plates subsidiary to the text. Nor is this all ; 
for out of the one hundred and forty-four plates and cuts con- 
tained in the French work, only sixty-five are given in the 
English copy. The consequence of this change of arrange- 
ment in the text is, that the descriptions of M. Laborde, 
which, as merely explanatory of the plates, were very properly 
disconnected and general, become, as parts of a continuous 
narrative, meagre and unsatisfactory, such as the French 
author doubtless would not have given, had they been the main 
object of his work. The translator has also prefixed to the 
work " two chapters, comprising an account of ancient Idu- 
mea, and a summary of the remarks made upon Petra by 
preceding travellers." This would have been a very fitting 
addition, if well executed ; but these " two chapters " are so 
superficial and loose in respect to facts, and so full of mere 
assumptions, that the reader is left quite as much in the dark as 
before. Besides, they are so inserted as to seem to belong to 
M. Laborde's own text ; at least the three or four first pages 
of Chap. I, are certainly from his pen ; and the language then 
proceeds without the least hint of a change of writers. What- 
ever our estimate may be of M. Laborde's own contributions, 
we cannot hold it honest, thus even apparently to foist upon 
him the opinions of another person, which are obviously worth 
nothing. 

The very title of the English volume is a misnomer. The 
simple " Voyage de PArabie Petree," becomes in the trans- 
lator's hands a "Journey through Arabia Petraea, to Mount 
Sinai and the excavated city of Petra, the ancient Edom!" 
What could we think of the knowledge and accuracy of a 
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writer, who should translate the title "Voyage de la Palestine," 
as follows ; " Journey through Palestine, to Mount Tabor 
and Jerusalem, the ancient Judea " ? Yet this would be a 
case exactly parallel. — Another blemish, which has arisen 
doubtless from reducing the original materials to a " continuous 
whole," is the omission of many dates. We were for a long 
time unable to ascertain even the year in which the journey of 
M. Laborde was performed ; incidentally we discovered from 
a note in Ruppell's Reisen (p. 250), that it took place in the 
year 1828 ; and we afterwards found in the English work itself 
(p. 51) the date of February 25, 1828, assigned as the time 
of the departure of the travellers from Cairo. This and the 
notation of a few succeeding days up to the time of reaching 
Akaba, are the only dates given in the whole volume ; although 
in the original, the daily dates of the Itinerary are continued 
until the arrival of the travellers at Petra, on the 26th of 
March. 

We have neither time nor patience to proceed further with 
this catalogue of error and incompetency ; but there are yet 
two examples of ignorance so glaring, that justice to ourselves 
requires us not to pass them over in silence. The first is 
found on pp. 140, 141, of the English copy, where M. La- 
borde, in travelling up the great valley El Araba from Akaba 
to Petra, mentions the Wady Garandel or Gharendel, a valley 
which descends from the eastern range of mountains, and 
opens into El Araba some leagues south of Petra. This Wady 
was also traversed by Burckhardt, through its whole length ; 
and, emerging from it, this traveller crossed El Araba on his 
way to Cairo, over the western desert.* The English editor 
intended doubtless to subjoin to M. Laborde's text the ac- 
count which Burckhardt gives of this same valley ; but instead 
of this, he has given in a note Burckhardt's account of the 
other Wady Gharendel or Ghirondel, which is found on the 
western coast of the peninsula of Mount Sinai, about two days' 
journey from Suez! This is done apparently without the 
slightest suspicion as to the identity of the two places ; and is 
very much the same, as if a geographer should undertake to 
elucidate the position of Bethlehem in Judea, by subjoining 
a description of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. "There is a 

* Travels in Syria, etc., 4to. p. 441. 
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river in Macedon ; and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouth and there is salmons in both." 

The other instance is, if possible, still worse. M. Laborde 
relates (p. 106) that two of his guides went out to hunt the 
gazelle, the timid and delicate animal of the antelope genus, 
whose large and brilliant eye is the standing emblem of beauty 
in all Oriental poets. These animals are not infrequent in the 
peninsula ; and at another time our traveller himself aided in 
shooting one from a flock near Mount Serbal (p. 246). On 
the present occasion, however, the guides returned without a 
gazelle, but bringing in their cloaks a whole family of the little 
animal called by the Arabs Weber, Waber, or Wober, con- 
sisting of the male, female, and two young ones. This animal 
is known to naturalists as the Hyrax, of which there were 
formerly supposed to be two species, Hyrax Syriacus, and 
Hyrax Capensis. Cuvier and other late naturalists regard 
these as not distinct species ; although Nitzsch (not Ritzsch, 
as even M. Laborde has it,) still speaks of the former. Cu- 
vier has also transferred the hyrax from the class of rodentes 
to that of pachydermes, where he places it next after the rhi- 
noceros ; remarking, that with the exception of the horn, the 
hyrax may be regarded as the rhinoceros in miniature.* In its 
general appearance it is not much unlike the Guinea pig. All 
this is set forth in the French original with entire perspicuity ; 
a drawing of the animals is given, and they are spoken of only 
as the hyrax or oueber ; for so M. Laborde writes it. But 
the English editor, knowing nothing either of gazelle or hyrax, 
seems to have taken it for granted, that, because the guides 
went out to hunt the gazelle, therefore the animals they brought 
back were of necessity gazelles ; and he goes on to speak of 
them repeatedly as such, where in the original there is not the 
slightest ground for even the possibility of such a misconcep- 
tion ! As well might any one in this country confound a deer 
with a woodchuck, or a calf with a rabbit. 

We turn now to the French travellers ; and, after a brief 
account of their route and personal adventures, we shall en- 
deavour to present some general views of the topography and 
history of Mount Sinai, and the Land of Edom, with its sin- 
gular metropolis, chiefly as connected with the illustration of 
the Scriptures ; not confining ourselves to the materials fur- 

* Cuvier, Kegne Anim. 1829, Vol. I. p. 248. 
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nished by M. Laborde, which of course are scanty ; but draw- 
ing from all the sources within our reach, and pointing out, as 
we go along, whatever additions M. Laborde and his companion 
have made to the materials furnished by their predecessors. 

The reader must not look, in M. Laborde, for that patience 
and accuracy and thoroughness of observation which charac- 
terize the Travels of Niebuhr and Burckhardt; nor, on the 
other hand, does he exhibit the looseness and glowing hyper- 
bole of Bruce and Chateaubriand. He seems to have travelled 
rather as a man of taste than of science, — for the gratification 
of his own spirit of enterprise in archaeological pursuits, rather 
than with the view of making scientific researches for the 
benefit of the learned world. The self-complacency of the 
Frenchman never forsakes him ; and we see in his frequent 
errors of fact and of historical opinion, evidence of superficial 
research and a too ready credulity. The portions on the 
ancient commerce of Phenicia and Arabia Petraea, are merely 
conjectural, and in many parts contradictory of known facts. 

The travellers left Cairo on the 25th of February, 1828, 
and were a month in reaching the object of their journey. 
The party consisted of MM. Laborde and Linant, a French 
veteran named Petit-Jean, who had been in the service of the 
Pasha of Egypt, a dragoman, and a Berber servant. They 
had nine dromedaries, and put themselves under the direction 
of four guides from the peninsula of Mount Sinai, Arabs of 
the Tohrat or Towara, the Bedouins of Tor. They set off 
from Suez on the 29th, and passing along the usual route of 
the peninsula, after visiting the ancient tombs of Sarbout el 
Kadem, they left Mount Sinai on the right, and descended 
along the Wady Zakal to Dahab on the coast of the Elanitic 
gulf, perhaps the ancient Dizahab, Deut. i. 1. From this 
place to Akaba "the coast is bordered by mountains, which, 
lofty in the distance, decline into low hills as they approach 
the sea ; they afford no traces of vegetation ; " and the shore is 
deeply indented with gulfs. At Akaba the travellers were hospi- 
tably received by the Egyptian governor, and entertained in the 
castle. Hence they despatched messengers to Abou Raschid, 
the chief of the principal tribe of Arabs in the vicinity of Wady 
Mousa or Petra,* (well known as the brave and faithful protec- 



* M. Laborde speaks of Abou Raschid as chief of the Alouein Arabs, 
apparently confounding these with the much larger tribs of the Howeytat, 
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tor of Mr. Bankes and his party ten years before,) requesting 
him to come and meet them at Akaba. During the absence of 
the messengers, the remaining party made an excursion to the 
valleys on the western shore of the gulf, and visited the little 
island of Graia or Emrag, of which we shall speak further in 
the sequel. They left Akaba on this excursion on the 13th 
of March ; and this is the last date which we find in the Eng- 
lish volume. The messengers at length returned, not having 
found Abou Raschid himself, who was absent on an excursion, 
but having negotiated with a brother and four nephews of that 
chief, and also with Abou Djazi, the chief of another portion 
of the same tribe, who was said to have great influence over 
the Fellahein inhabiting Wady Mousa. This latter chief, as it 
afterwards turned out, was the very individual who made such 
violent opposition to the progress of Mr. Bankes and his party, 
and was only overcome by the noble and determined spirit of 
Abou Raschid in their favor.* " He was a little old man 
with a white beard, whose delicate features and cheerful look 
indicated great benevolence. His costume was characterized 
by all the simplicity of the desert ; the only thing he wore 
by way of refinement was a piece of white muslin round his 
kefieh " or turban. These six chiefs arrived soon after, 
mounted on dromedaries, and accompanied by two men on 
foot. After an enormous repast at sunset, a regular divan was 
held in the presence of the governor, and the business of the 
travellers brought under discussion. 

" The first question was put on our side ; our object being to 
know if we could go to Wady Mousa mounted on our dromeda- 
ries. Abou Djazi assured us that we could ; adding, at the 

who inhabit the region around Wady Mousa, though not that valley itself. 
According to Burckhardt (p. 512), the Alouein are confined to the lower 
end of the great valley El Araba, near Akaba. In the English copy the 
name Aktned Raschid is often erroneously substituted for Abou Raschid, 
as on pp. 123, 144, 145. It is hardly necessary to remark, that in all which 
relates to the Arabs and their various tribes, the authority of Burckhardt 
is far greater than that of M. Laborde. 

* Mr. Legh, and also Messrs. Irby and Mangles, call this chief Abou 
Zatoun, i. e. Father of Olives ; and the latter gentlemen mention (p. 391) 
another chief as one of their opposers, whom they call Ebn Jarzee. To 
judge from the resemblance of names, the Abou Djazi of M. Laborde was 
more probably this latter individual. There is great confusion in the use 
of the words Abou and Ebn, i. e. father and son, in proper names ; Mr. 
Legh gives the name Ebn Raschid to the chief whom Burckhardt, Irby 
and Mangles, and Laborde, all call Abou Raschid. 
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same time, that he would be answerable for them, and would 
look upon them as his own. We would [should ?] undoubtedly 
have been perfectly satisfied with this promise ; but our Tohrats 
forthwith proceeded simultaneously to exclaim, and to protest 
that they would not enter a territory where they had no guaran- 
tee for their safety. On the other side, the Alaouins [Howeytat] 
vociferated that they had nothing to fear, inasmuch as engage- 
ments were made in their behalf in the presence of the governor 
and the topshi (gunner). ' And,' cried out Hussein [our guide] 
solemnly, standing up at the same time, ' if one of our party be 
killed, we shall have two Alaouins in exchange.' Upon this the 
clamor became still louder; each man was anxious to take part 
in the discussion, and ranged himself on one side or the other. 
We knew not how to obtain a hearing ; and to put an end to 
this uproar, as our Tohrats no longer listened to us, we arose 
and returned to our apartments, doubting whether some obstacles 
to the completion of our journey might not proceed from our own 
guides. They followed us ; but judge of our astonishment when 
we were alone, on seeing them break out into a burst of laughter, 
saying that all this clamor was nothing but a ruse, in order to 
compel the Alaouins to pay strict attention to their promises, 
and to establish, before setting out, all the conditions of the bar- 
gain in the most positive manner It only remained for us to 

admire the tactics, by which they contrived to conceal their real 
fears under the mask of simulated passion throughout this dis- 
cussion. The whole of this comic scene, so characteristic of the 
manners of these tribes, served as a lesson to us for the future, 
teaching us to extract all the benefits we could from the ' hubbub 
wild ' of these Arabs." 

The treaty was at length satisfactorily concluded, and their 
departure fixed for the next day. The chiefs were then ques- 
tioned as to Burckhardt's visit to their country ; but they did 
not remember having seen or heard of any Frank at that 
period. So thoroughly had this celebrated traveller acquired 
the language and manners of the Arabs, that he passed through 
the midst of their nomadic encampments, regarded simply as 
a " townsman," and without awakening a suspicion of his real 
character. As to Mr. Bankes and his companions, Abou 
Djazi was prudently silent ; but the younger chiefs, a few 
days after, were more communicative. The visit of Messrs. 
Strangways and Anson was also spoken of, who were said to 
have reached Wady Mousa under the guidance of a single 
Arab from Gaza. No account of this visit has ever been 

vol. xliv. — no. 95. 50 
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published, so far as we know ; nor indeed have we ever seen 
any other notice of it. 

The chiefs, like true sons of the desert, chose rather to 
sleep on the ground by the side of their camels in the court, 
than occupy the rooms which were offered them in the castle. 
In the afternoon of the following day, March 24th, the whole 
party set off for Wady Mousa, taking their course along the 
great valley El Araba, leaving on the right the large valley or 
Wady Jetoum (Wady Ithem of Burckhardt, p. 511,) which 
comes down from the northeast, nearly parallel to El Araba. 
On the morning of the third day, March 26th, at nine o'clock, 
they had arrived nearly opposite Mount Hor ; here they left 
the great valley and turned into a side valley, called by M. 
Laborde Wady Pabouchebe, though marked on his map as 
Wady Abou, which comes down from the east around the 
southern side of Mount Hor. This brought them at length to 
the high ground above the ruins of Petra, the great object of 
their journey. Among these ruins they remained eight days, 
employed without interruption in examining and sketching the 
wonders of antiquity by which they were surrounded. They 
then returned to Akaba by a more eastern route, near the edge 
of the great eastern desert, and through the Wady Jetoum 
above mentioned. Soon after leaving Akaba on their return, 
M. Linant proceeded directly to Cairo ; while M. Laborde 
took a more southern route than before, and, having visited 
Ras Mohammed, and Tor, returned to Suez by way of the 
Convent, Mount Serbal, and Wady Mokatteb. 

Our travellers appear to have been exempted in a great 
degree from most of the difficulties and dangers usually inci- 
dent to a journey in the desert, and among the lawless hordes 
to whom it is a home. Their means would seem to have 
been ample, and their previous arrangements were such as to 
guard against the ordinary privations in respect to food and 
exposure, to which travellers are subject. They were attended 
by chiefs of the territory through which they passed, and were 
thus insured a safe protection. Their only fear appears to 
have arisen from the Fellahs or Fellahein, inhabiting Wady 
Mousa and its immediate neighbourhood ; from whom, how- 
ever, they received no molestation. Burckhardt often had to 
encounter physical want and suffering ; and once, when passing 
with three attendants along the shore to the southward of 
Akaba, he was attacked by Arabs of another tribe, and one of 
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the assailants fell by the hand of his brave and faithful Hamd. 
Mr. Bankes and his companions were exposed to great diffi- 
culties, and even to imminent danger of bloodshed, ere they 
could reach Wady Mousa. Yet, in the face of all this, the 
English translator does not hesitate to remark (p. xix), that 
M. Laborde accomplished his journey "under many serious 
difficulties and no ordinary privations and dangers ; " and that 
"it will entitle him to be ranked among the most courageous, 
as well as the most instructive of modern travellers " ! 

The interest which clusters around the countries of which 
we have been speaking, has its chief source in their connexion 
with the events of Scripture history. The peninsula of Sinai 
was the theatre of that great scene of legislation, which is with- 
out a parallel in the records of the world ; and which, in its 
external operation, converted ultimately a collection of nomadic 
tribes into a nation of fixed abode, and of agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits. It is the hallowed spot, where was founded 
that theocracy, which, resting upon the knowledge and revela- 
tions of the only true God, was the forerunner of the pure and 
spiritual kingdom of Christianity . Idumea, too, is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its early relations to the history of the Jews, and 
acquires a strong interest from the frequent references made 
to it by the writers of that nation, especially by the Hebrew 
prophets. 

Not less close and remarkable is the connexion of Edom 
and Mount Sinai with Palestine, in respect to their physical 
geography. Near the northeastern corner of the Mediterra- 
nean, a branch is thrown off towards the south from the great 
chain of Mount Taurus, which, under various names and aspects, 
extends along and beyond the eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
to the northern shores of the Red Sea. A peculiar feature 
of this long range of mountains is, that they consist, almost 
throughout their whole extent, of a double ridge, or two paral- 
lel ridges, between which are long valleys extending north and 
south, watered by rivers. Thus the Orontes flows off to the 
northward, along the eastern base of Mount Casius, through 
which it breaks its way to the sea below Antioch. Then 
come the lofty peaks of Lebanon and his twin-brother, and 
the deep vale between, along which the Leontes flows towards 
the south, and meets the sea near Tyre. Nearly opposite 
Damascus, the ridge of Anti-Lebanon throws off a spur to the 
south-south-east, under the names of Djebel Sheikh and Djebel 
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Heish, the ancient Hermon. In the fork thus formed between 
Hermon and Anli-Libanus rises the Jordan, which takes its 
course along the valley, and through the Lake Houle or Merom, 
into the basin occupied by the Lake of Tiberias. The ridge 
of Anti-Lebanon, at its southern extremity, sinks down into the 
hills of Galilee around the western shore of this basin, and 
terminates in the cliffs which form the northern border of the 
great plain of Esdraelon, including Mount Tabor. The east- 
ern shore of the basin is formed in like manner by hills, which 
are the continuation of Hermon. From this lake to the Dead 
Sea, the deep and strait valley of the Jordan is skirted on the 
east by the mountains of Gilead and Moab ; and on the west, 
first by Djebel Gilbo, or Mount Gilboa, between the valley 
and the great plain, and then by the mountains of Ephraim and 
Judea, which spread themselves out into broader tracts of 
mountainous country. At present, the Jordan loses itself in the 
mysterious bosom of the Dead Sea ; but the same broad and 
deep valley, now covered with sand, and called El Ghor and 
El Araba, and the same long and parallel ridges of mountains, 
continue to run on in a direct course southwards from the 
Dead Sea, forming the Land of Edom, until the former termi- 
nates in the waters of the Elanetic Gulf, while the latter con- 
tinue to skirt that gulf to its entrance from the Red Sea. On 
the eastern shore of the gulf itself, the chain of mountains 
retains its narrow base ; while the chain of the western side, 
heretofore narrower than the eastern, spreads out into clusters 
and ranges of mountains, which fill the whole region between 
the Gulfs of Akaba and Suez, and form the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. 

This chain of mountains, along its whole extent, from Mount 
Taurus to the Red Sea, is skirted on its eastern side by a vast 
and high plain or plateau, known towards the north as the 
Plain of Syria, and further south as the Great Arabian Desert. 
On the western side of the ranges of mountains, is the narrow 
coast of Syria and Phenicia, at first a mere strip of land, often 
interrupted by spurs and promontories from the mountains. 
Further south is the plain of Sharon ; and then, to the south- 
ward of Palestine, comes the desert, the Paran of the Scrip- 
tures, extending from the southeast corner of the Mediterra- 
nean to the valley El Araba, and to the mountains of the 
peninsula of Sinai. 

After this general sketch, we turn to a more specific view 
of the countries in question. 
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I. The Peninsula or Mount Sinai may be compared 
in its general form to a right-angled isosceles triangle, of 
which the right-angle is at Akaba, and the coast from Suez to 
Cape Ras Mohammed is the hypothenuse. This cape is the 
dividing point between the Gulf of Suez on the west, and that 
of Akaba on the east ; it lies in lat. 27° 43' north, and about 
long. 32° 5' east from Paris. The general course of the west- 
ern gulf is from S. S. E. to N. N. W., terminating at Suez 
in lat. 29° 50' north, and long. 30° 11' east. The eastern, or 
Gulf of Akaba, runs nearly in a direction from south by west 
to north by east, and ends at Akaba in lat. 29° 31' north, and 
about long. 32° 35' east. Hence, the length of the eastern 
gulf, from Ras Mohammed to Akaba, is one hundred and eight 
minutes of latitude, or about one hundred and twenty-five 
English miles ; and the distance from Akaba to Suez is one 
hundred and forty-eight minutes of longitude, in lat. 30°, 
which is equivalent to about one hundred and twenty-seven 
English miles. A straight line, however, from Suez to Akaba, 
falls wholly to the northward of all the mountains of the penin- 
sula, and coincides nearly with the ancient Roman road marked 
in the Peutinger Tables, and with the modern Hadj route from 
Cairo to Mecca. 

Near the coast, opposite Suez, begins a range of low hills 
or mountains, called Ruhat by M. Laborde, which run parallel 
to the coast for some distance, until interrupted by a high 
mountain called Sarbout el Djemel by Burckhardt, and Djebel 
Sal by M. Laborde. Here the range turns more to the east- 
ward and takes the name El Tyh, until it reaches another lofty 
mountain called El Odjme ; where it divides into two ridges, 
which continue to run parallel until they join the mountains on 
the western shore of the Gulf of Akaba. North of these 
mountains is the wide desert, still called El Tyh, or the 
Desert of Wandering, in allusion to the wanderings of the 
Israelites, of which it was doubtless in part the scene. Adja- 
cent to the same mountains on the south, is also a narrow 
desert plain, bearing toward the west the name of Rami el 
Morak, and toward the east marked on Laborde's map with the 
name El Seyh. Further south are the proper mountains of 
the peninsula, comprising the central region of Sinai, as also 
Serbal, Shomran, and other lofty mountains ; with numerous 
ridges intersected in every direction by deep and precipitous 
valleys or wadys. Of these latter some of the principal are 
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Wady Gharendel (the Ghirondel of Niebubr), probably the 
Elim of the Israelites, Wady Taybe, WadyNaszb, all running 
down to the western coast ; Wady Mokatteb, parallel to the 
same coast, and celebrated for its inscriptions ; the great Wady 
el Sheikh extending from northwest to southeast, and form- 
ing the usual route from Suez to Sinai ; and Wady Zakal, 
connecting with the preceding on the north of Sinai, and run- 
ning eastward to the eastern gulf. South of these, the Wady 
Feiran or Faran leads down from the westerly part of El 
Sheikh to the western coast ; and Wady Hebran leads from 
Sinai to Tor. On the north, the great Wadys Safran and 
Salaka extend in the direction from Sinai towards the north- 
ern desert and Akaba ; and, according to M. Laborde, form the 
only valley which penetrates the chain of El Tyh, thus afford- 
ing the only practicable route from Sinai towards the north. 

According to Riippell,* the whole peninsula, in respect to 
its geological character, may be divided into two parts, by 
supposing a line drawn from Akaba to the lower extremity of 
Wady Feiran. To the southeast of this line, the mountains 
consist chiefly of primitive rocks, of syenite and porphyry 
formation, and mica slate. The ridges of the primitive moun- 
tains run mostly from north to south. On the coast, occa- 
sional tracts of limestone are found leaning upon the primitive 
rocks ; as at Tor, Sherm, near Akaba, &c. A plateau, or 
horizontal stratum of marl, is also found covering a portion of 
the primitive range southwest of Wady Salaka. On the 
northwest of the above line, the prevailing formation consists 
of horizontal strata of limestone, with occasional layers of gyp- 
sum, forming throughout a desert almost wholly destitute of 
vegetation. In this region are also the ancient copper mines 
near Wady Naszb, among hills of sandstone, which are also 
occasionally interspersed with thin layers of iron ore. 

Water is found in the peninsula in different quantities and 
of various quality, according to the geological formation. 
Throughout the granite region, the rain which falls annually is 
treasured up among the rocks, and flows off gradually through 
the valleys and under the sands, producing in some of the 
valleys a luxuriant vegetation. Ruppell mentions four places 
in the peninsula, as exhibiting the phenomenon of a brook 
flowing permanently for a few hundred yards, and then again 
sinking beneath the sands ; these are Wadys Ain and Salaka on 

* Reisen, p. 179. 
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the route from Sinai to Noebe, Wady Feiran, and Wady He- 
bran, Wady Sheikh also affords good pasturage, and is much 
frequented by the Bedouins. Burckhardt remarks, that water 
is always found in plenty in the upper region of Sinai ; on 
which account it is the place of refuge of all the Bedouins, 
when the lower country is parched up.* Here are found 
large acacias, and the tarfa tree, from which is produced the 
modern manna, occasioned by the puncture of an insect. — In 
those regions where the formation is chiefly of lime and sand- 
stone, the rain-water which falls quickly disappears ; and the 
water occasionally found in the valleys is brackish. The 
chalky plateaus are here everywhere frightful deserts ; while 
in the wadys is sometimes found a meagre vegetation, and 
occasional groups of wild palm-trees around the fountains, as 
in Wady Gharendel. On the western coast, warm springs 
are found in two places ; at Hamam Faroun, near the Birket 
Faroun, visited by Niebuhr ; and that of Hadger Elme, in 
the garden of the Greek convent Raito, an hour's distance 
N. N. W. of Tor. 

The climate of the peninsula is pure and healthy, although 
the difference of temperature in the various seasons is great. 
In the mountains, the winter nights are very cold ; and at the 
Convent, water often freezes in the open air as late as Februa- 
ry ; while in the summer months, and in the sandy valleys, the 
sun sends down his burning rays with resistless power. In 
the month of May, Ruppell experienced on his journey from 
Akaba a temperature of 34 degrees Reaumur, or 108 Fahren- 
heit. On the coasts, there falls at all seasons a heavy dew. 
Fevers and dysenteries are unknown, and ophthalmia is infre- 
quent. The disease which the Arabs stand most in fear of, is 
the small pox ; but as vaccination has been introduced among 
the Christians of Tor, the benefits of it will also probably 
spread among the Arab tribes. f But notwithstanding the 
salubrity of the climate, Ruppell remarks, that very few aged 
persons are to be found among the inhabitants ; and he attrib- 
utes this to the general deficiency of nourishing food, to the 
scantiness of their clothing, which affords little protection 
against the changes of temperature, and to the exposure and 



* Travels in Syria, &c, p. 574. In August, 1833, a brook was flowing 
through the valley of the Convent, and another in El Ledja on the west 
of Sinai. 

t Ruppell, p. 18G. 
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expenditure of physical strength, incident to their wandering 
habits of life among these deep valleys and desolate moun- 
tains. 

The general barrenness of the peninsula is doubtless the 
reason why the animals found there are so few. Flocks of 
the mountain goat, Capra Arabica, the Beden of the Arabs, 
are found in the more inaccessible parts of the mountains. 
The hyrax, of which we have spoken above, makes its abode 
in the crevices of the rocks, but is rarely found. There are 
also a few hares, and an occasional troop of gazelles. The 
dipus occurs very rarely ; while a species of small porcupine 
is not unfrequent in the valleys around the convent. The 
number of hyenas and foxes is very small ; yet they are often 
compelled to resort for food to the fish and marine animals 
thrown up from the sea. In the adjacent gulfs are found three 
species of dolphin ; and, according to Ruppell, a peculiar 
species of manatus or sea-cow, belonging probably to the genus 
halicore, which may have been the animal whose' skins the 
Israelites used for covering the tabernacle, and also for shoes.* 
Burckhardt also saw " the skin of a large fish, killed on the 
coast, which was an inch in thickness, and is employed by the 
Arabs instead of leather for sandals, "f The number of land 
birds is likewise very small ; among them are the Pterocles 
and Perdix, Silvias and Saxicolse, a species of finch, and a few 
larks ; but the most frequent are various species of the falcon, 
especially Falco Brachidactilis and Ater, which prey on fish. 

But the great object of attraction in the peninsula, the spot 
on which the interest, and in some sort the affections, of 
the whole civilized world are involuntarily turned, is Mount 
Sinai and its environs. Here the Jew, the Christian, and the 
Mahommedan find, as in Jerusalem, a point around which 
their religious feelings all cluster in like manner, if not in like 
degree ; and the wildness and desolation of the scenery around 
accord well with the solemn awe which religion pours upon 
the spot. The upper region of Sinai, possessing numerous 
sources of water, a temperate climate, and the most fertile 
valleys of the peninsula, was the part best a'dapted for the 
residence of a nomadic people, like the Israelites ; and here 
they remained for nearly a year, during which time they were 



* Riippell, p. 187. Comp. Ex. xXv. 5. Num. iv. 6. Ezek. xvi. 10. 
f Travels, &c. p. 532. 
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numbered and received their laws from the Most High.* 
This tract is thus described by Burckhardt. 

" The upper nucleus of Sinai, composed almost entirely of 
granite, forms a rocky wilderness of an irregular circular shape, 
intersected by many narrow valleys, and from thirty to forty 
miles in diameter. It contains the highest mountains of the 
peninsula, whose shaggy and pointed peaks, and steep and shat- 
tered sides, render it clearly distinguishable from all the resl of 
the country in view. It is upon this highest region of the penin- 
sula, that the most fertile valleys are found, which produce fruit- 
trees ; they are principally to the west and southwest of the 
Convent, at three or four hours' distance. Water, too, is always 
found in plenty in this district; on which account it is the place 
of refuge of all the Bedouins, when the low country is parched 
up. I think it probable that this upper country or wilderness is, 
exclusively, the Desert of Sinai, so often mentioned in the ac- 
count of the wanderings of the Israelites." t 

In approaching this elevated region from the northwest, 
through the Wady el Sheikh, on the 1st of May, Burckhardt 
writes ; 

" We now approached the central summits of Mount Sinai, 
which we had had in view for several days. Abrupt cliffs of 
granite, from six to eight hundred feet in height, whose surface 
is blackened by the sun, surround the avenues leading to the 
elevated region to which the name of Sinai is specifically applied. 
These cliffs enclose the holy mountain on three sides, leaving 
the east and northeast sides only, toward the Gulf of Akaba, 
more open to the view. At the end of three hours we entered 
these ciifFs by a narrow defile about forty feet in breadth, with 
perpendicular granite rocks on both sides. The ground is cov- 
ered with sand and pebbles, brought down by the torrent which 
rushes from the upper region in the winter time."f 

This defile, where the Wady Sheikh thus breaks through 
the gigantic bulwarks of Sinai, is also mentioned by M. La- 
borde, as well as by many other travellers ; 

" The sides of the valley make a transition from limestone 

* We refer here, once for all, to two articles by Professor Robinson, in 
the earlier volumes of the Biblical Repository; one on the Exodus of the 
Israelites, Vol. II. p. 765 seq , and the other on the History and Topogra- 
phy of Idumea, Vol. I II. p. 287 seq. Whoever consults those articles, will 
perceive to what extent we are indebted to them. 

t p. 573. 

t p- 488. Compare Niebuhr's Descr. of Arab. p. 401. Carne's Letters 
from the East, Vol. I. p. 2()8. 

VOL. XLIV. NO. 95. 51 
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and chalk to granite, disclosing to view a high primitive moun- 
tain, through which there is no passage except a narrow opening 
between two perpendicular walls of great height. At an angle 
made by two turnings of this gigantic defile, the point where its 
seclusion protects it from the rays of the sun, and the voice of 
man and the cry of the camel are reflected back in sonorous 
echoes, stands a remarkable isolated rock seven feet in height, 
[an object of great veneration to the Arabs.] On quitting this 
passage, the traveller perceives Mount Sinai, whose prominent 
point is overhung by the mountain St. Catharine, which is more 
rounded in its form. They were then both capped with snow, 
and their dark bases seemed to bring out their whitened summits 
in bolder relief upon the azure ground of the sky." * 

In travelling from Akaba to the Convent, Rlippell ap- 
proached Sinai from the N. N. E. through the Wadys Salaka 
and Safran ; 

" The nakedness of the landscape is frightfully mournful. In 
the distance lay before us a lofty chain of mountains ; and three 
summits lift their heads above the whole chain. That in the 
middle, directly before us, is Djebel Mousa or Sinai ; the south- 
western is St. Catharine, the Horeb of some. We penetrated 
into the chain from the north ; very soon we turned towards the 
east ; all is here of perpendicular and ragged granite formation. 
After some hours, we reached the convent, situated in a very 
narrow valley or chasm of the mountains, which extends from 
northwest to southeast. One chief object of my visit here was 
to determine the geographical position of the convent by means 
of lunar observations ; but the mountains around the convent, 
especially to the south and west, are so lofty and perpendicular, 
that the moon was visible only for a very short time ; and never 
at the same time with the sun or planets, t 

" The convent is situated," according to Burckhardt, " in a 
valley so narrow, that one side of the building stands on the side 
of the [south] western mountain, [Djebel Mousa,] while a space 
of twenty paces only is left between its walls and the eastern 
mountain. The valley is open to the north, from whence ap- 
proaches the road from Cairo ; to the south, close beyond the 
convent, it is shut up by a third mountain, less steep than the 
others, over which passes the road to Sherm." | 

The number of monks, when Burckhardt visited the Convent 

* Laborde, p. 86, 88, Eng. edit. An engraved view of the upper part 
of Wady el Sheikh, with Mount Sinai in the distance, is found in Finden's 
Illustrations of the Bible. 

t Reisen, p. 257. $ p. 541. 
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in 1816, was twenty-three; ten years later, Riippell gives 
twenty-six as the whole number of monks and lay brethren. 
Many of them are old men, in the full possession of their 
bodily and mental faculties. The relation in which the monks 
and Arabs stand towards each other is in many respects one 
of mutual dependence ; though the latter domineer over the 
former, and subject them to all possible exactions and depri- 
vations. Sometimes they even fire into the convent from the 
neighbouring heights ; and while M. Laborde was there, a 
pilgrim received a shot of this kind in the leg, intended doubt- 
less for some one of the monks toward whom the Arab had a 
grudge. On account of these troubles, the gate of the con- 
vent has been walled up for more than a century ; and the 
only entrance is through a window, to which the traveller is 
drawn up by a windlass. The monks have a pleasant garden 
without the convent, to which there is a subterranean passage ; 
the fruit is of the finest qualify ; but the garden is seldom 
visited by them, because, although surrounded by high walls, 
it is not inaccessible to the Bedouins, who often carry off the 
fruits ; thus compelling the monks to repurchase their own 
fruits from the pilferers, or to buy it in other parts of the 
peninsula.* M. Laborde gives us several views of the con- 
vent and the adjacent scenery, which are far superior to those 
of Pococke and Niebuhr. 

Immediately behind the convent, towards the southwest, 
rises Djebel Mousa, or the proper Sinai ; and the path begins 
to ascend directly from the walls of the convent. This path 
consists of stone steps regularly laid, but now greatly out of 
repair. After a steep ascent of three quarters of an hour, 
there is a small plain, or lower summit, called Djebel Oreb, 
which is not improbably the Horeb of the Scriptures, where 
the fiery bush was seen by Moses, and where the law is some- 
times said to have been given. M. Laborde remarks, that 
" Mount Horeb forms a kind of breast, from which Sinai 
rises. The former alone is seen from the valley." On this 
part of the mountain is a large building called the Convent of 
St. Elias, now abandoned. Prom hence there is a yet steeper 
ascent of half an hour, still towards the southwest, through a 
species of ravine, to the summit of Djebel Mousa, where are 
found the ruins of a church and of a mosque. The view from 
this summit is very grand. On the W. S. W. of Sinai lies the 

* Burckhardt, p. 549. 
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still higher mountain of St. Catharine, separated from Sinai by 
a narrow valley, in which there is a deserted convent called 
El Erbayin, or the Convent of the Forty Martyrs. The 
eastern side of St. Catharine is famous for its pasturage ; and 
a luxuriant vegetation reaches nearly to its summit.* But all 
the rest of the landscape, as seen from Sinai, "is a sea of 
desolation. It would seem as if [the peninsula] had once 
been an ocean of lava ; and that while its waves were running 
literally mountains high, it was commanded suddenly to stand 
still, "f In the valley between the two mountains, where the 
convent EI Erbayin is situated, monkish tradition has fixed 
the site of Rephidim ; and about twenty minutes' walk north- 
ward from this convent, is shown the rock out of which water 
is said to have issued. This valley is very narrow and stony, 
and is now called El Ledja ; at forty minutes' walk north- 
eastward from El Erbayin, it opens into the broader valley 
which leads southeastward to the convent. At this point, on 
the northern side of Sinai, the valley has considerable width, 
and forms a plain capable of containing a large number of 
people. The sketches which M. Laborde has given us of 
different points in these valleys, and likewise of the ascent of 
Sinai, probably afford us as good an idea of these places, 
as one can hope to obtain without personal observation on 
the spot. 

The altitude of these mountains has never been accurately 
determined. Ehrenberg, on very defective thermometrical 
data, estimates the elevation of the convent above the sea at 
5400 [Paris ?] feet.J Ruppell, judging as it would seem 
more correctly from the botanical productions of the region, 
and from the fact that even in winter snow rarely falls here 
and lies only a short time, supposes the convent to be cer- 
tainly not more than 3500 Paris feet above the sea.§ The 
former traveller also estimates the height of Sinai above the 
convent at 2000 feet, and that of Mount St. Catharine at 3000 
feet ; making the latter higher than Sinai by one half. With- 
out raising a question as to the height of Sinai, (which we are 
disposed to hold as being given with tolerable correctness,) 
we apprehend there must be an error in the estimate respect- 
ing St. Catharine ; for although all travellers represent the 

* Burck. p. 572. t Sir F. Henniker's Travels, p. 235. 

% Naturgesch. Reisen, Th. I. p. xvii, xviii. Berl. 1828. 
§ Reisen, p. 260 seq. 
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latter as higher than Sinai, yet no one speaks of the difference 
as so enormously great. The data, too, on which the esti- 
mate of Sinai is founded, viz. the number of steps in the ascent, 
seem to us not to bear out the conclusion ; for in the first 
place, we doubt whether there were ever exactly 3000 steps, 
as stated by Pococke and Ehrenberg ; and then, we know 
that they are not all of them over one foot in height, as the 
latter traveller affirms. If so, the height of the mountain could 
not be taken at less than 3000 feet. But we have the testi- 
mony of a very intelligent eyewitness, who visited the penin- 
sula'in 1833, that the steps are in many places interrupted for 
a quarter of a mile or more ; and further, that they are some- 
times three feet high, and sometimes three inches. * 

The time when Mount Sinai began to be visited as a place 
of religious reverence and pilgrimage, is veiled in the mists of 
antiquity. Deeply as this spot was venerated by the Jews, 
their Scriptures contain no mention of any visit made to it, 
except by the prophet Elijah in his flight from the machina- 
tions of Jezebel, f It was most probably in the earliest 
centuries of Christianity, when pilgrimages to shrines and holy 
places came in vogue, that the peninsula also became the 
scene of pious journeys, and at length the frequent abode of 
hermits and monks. The numerous inscriptions in Wady 
Mokatteb and elsewhere, (of which we shall say more anon,) 
go to show that the throng of pilgrims must have been very 
great at an early period. The convent of Mount Sinai dates, 
according to tradition, from the fourth century, when the 
empress Helena is said to have built a church here ; but the 
present building was erected by the emperor Justinian, in the 
sixth century. 

But however firmly the identity of the present Sinai as the 
place of the giving of the law, may be fixed, both by tradition 

* We allude here to Mr. Catlierwood, well known in Europe and this 
country, in all that relates to Palestine and Egypt, as a skilful architect 
and draftsman, whose acquaintance we have had the pleasure of making 
since the preceding paragraphs of the text were written. He estimates 
the height of Sinai above the convent at about 2000 feet; and supposes 
Mount St. Catharine to be not more than from 50 to 100 feet higher. The 
elevation of the convent above the sea he does not regard as being much, 
if any, more than 2000 feet. We are happy to learn from this gentleman, 
that ibe accurate trigonometrical survey of the Red Sea by order of the 
English East India Company, in 1833, included also the Gulf of Akaba. 
The public will wait impatiently for the publication of the results. 

f 1 Kings xix. 8. 
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and by various circumstances, yet other circumstances would 
seem to indicate a still earlier tradition in favor of another 
mountain, Serbal, situated at some distance west by north of 
Sinai. " Mount Serbal is separated from the upper region of 
Sinai by some valleys, especially Wady Hebran ; and it forms, 
with several neighbouring mountains, a separate cluster, ter- 
minating in peaks, the highest of which appears to be as high 
as Mount St. Catharine. It borders on Wady Feiran." * 
Burckhardt ascended Mount Serbal, and found a regular path 
of steps leading up to the summit, and many inscriptions on 
the rocks ; while Sinai and St. Catharine exhibit no inscrip- 
tions. These facts seem to indicate that Serbal was at one 
time the chief place of pilgrimage in the peninsula, and was 
then considered as the place where Moses received the law ; 
though Burckhardt gives it expressly as his conviction, founded 
on personal observation, " that the Israelites encamped in the 
upper Sinai, and that either Djebel Mousa or the Mount St. 
Catharine is the real Horeb." f At present neither the monks 
of Sinai, nor those of Cairo, consider Mount Serbal as the 
scene of any Scripture events ; nor have the Bedouins any 
tradition among them respecting it. 

Various other circumstances serve to show, that in the 
earlier periods of the Christian era, the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai was not only thronged with pilgrims, but was also the 
seat of convents, and even the residence of a Christian popu- 
lation. We have already mentioned several deserted convents 
on and around Mount Sinai ; and it is a tradition in the pres- 
ent convent, that at the time of the Mohammedan conquest 
six or seven thousand monks and hermits were dispersed over 
the mountains ; and convents, chapels, and hermitages, the 
remains of many of which are still visible, were built in various 
parts of the peninsula.^ Further, on the sides of the Wady 
Feiran, northwest from Mount Serbal, are still seen the 
ruins of a city of some extent, known likewise by the name of 
Feiran. Ruppell found here the remains of a church, the 
architecture of which he assigns to the fifth century. § Burck- 
hardt speaks of the ruins of some two hundred houses, and 
also of the remains of several towers as visible on the neigh- 
bouring hills. This city was once the seat of a bishopric, and 

* Burckh. p. 575. t lb. p. 609. t lb. p. 546. § Reisen, p. 263. 
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from documents still existing in the convent of Mount Sinai 
out of the fifteenth century, there appears to have been here 
at that time an inhabited convent. Makrizi, the Arabian his- 
torian, of about the same age, gives a description of the city 
Feiran, which is copied by Burckhardt.* 

Other traces leading to the same conclusions, are the nu- 
merous inscriptions found in the valleys of the peninsula. 
These seem to have been first brought to notice in modern 
times, by the prefect of the Franciscans in Cairo, an emissary 
from the Propaganda at Rome, who visited Mount Sinai in 
1722. His journal is mentioned by Pococke, and was after- 
wards translated by Clayton, bishop of Clogher. It is now 
usually appended to the editions of Maundrell's Journey. On 
his return he passed through Wady el Mokatteb (the written 
valley), the sides of which, for miles together, are covered 
with inscriptions cut in the perpendicular sandstone rocks, in 
a character which has never yet been fully deciphered. The 
prefect remarks, that these " unknown characters probably 
contain some very secret mysteries, and that they were en- 
graved either by the Chaldeans or some other persons, long 
before the coming of Christ. "f Bishop Clayton, in a note, 
supposes this to be " the ancient Hebrew character, which 
the Israelites having learned to write at the time of the giving 
the law from Mount Sinai, diverted themselves with prac- 
tising it on these mountains during their forty years' abode in 
the wilderness.'' So zealous indeed was the good bishop to 
have this ancient Hebrew character recovered, that in 1755 
he offered £500 sterling, towards defraying the expense of 
an expedition to copy these inscriptions. Niebuhr and his 
companions received particular instructions to the same effect. 
More modern travellers have found similar inscriptions in 
various other valleys and parts of the peninsula, as in Wady 
Naszb, where they are very numerous, Wady Osch, El Ledja, 
on Mount Serbal, &c. Copies of many are also given by 
Pococke, Niebuhr, and more accurately by Seetzen and Burck- 
hardt. They are first mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
who wrote near the end of the sixth century. The character 
and contents of these inscriptions, as we remarked, have never 
yet been fully made out ; but the general results to which 



Burck. p. 616 seq. t Maundrell's Journey, App. p. 262. 
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scholars have arrived in respect to them, are thus given by 
Gesenius.* They are probably the work of Christian pilgrims, 
who travelled from Egypt to Mount Sinai before the end of 
the sixth century ; being found only on the most frequented 
routes, and in places affording shade ; and that they are of 
Christian origin appears from the occasional Greek names, 
and from the frequent crosses. The character is everywhere 
the same, and belongs to that species of the Phenician or rather 
Aramaean, which in the first centuries of the Christian era was 
extensively employed throughout Syria and also in Egypt ; it 
has most affinity with that of the Palmyrene inscriptions. 
The most probable conjecture as to the contents of the in- 
scriptions is, that they contain the names of pilgrims, with 
the dates and perhaps the circumstances of their pilgrimages. 

Of a different nature, and pointing apparently to a still 
higher antiquity, are the remains of ancient copper mines, and 
monuments covered with hieroglyphics, which are found at 
Sarbout el Kadem, two and a half hours' distance south-west 
from the fountain in Wady Naszb. The chief works for cop- 
per seem to have been around this fountain, where are still to 
be seen large heaps of cinders and the remains of several 
smelting furnaces. The shafts themselves are at the distance 
of an hour and a half north-west, and appear to have been 
wrought to a great extent and with profit ; and Ruppell ascribes 
the abandonment of them to the gradual failure of wood for 
smelting, f The present pasha of Egypt, among all his other 
schemes of profit and aggrandizement, had formed the plan of 
again opening these mines, and asked RiippelPs advice upon 
the subject. The traveller wisely dissuaded him from the 
undertaking ; because, although the ore yields eighteen per 
cent, of pure copper, yet this would not be enough to satisfy 
the cupidity of a Turkish government. M. Laborde asserts 
the existence of other similar works at Sarbout el Kadem and 
further south in Wady Magary ; but he does not describe 
them, nor are they mentioned by other travellers. Rijppell 
speaks of mines anciently wrought for antimony, at the distance 
of seven hours southeast from Naszb. 

The hieroglyphic monuments at Sarbout el Kadem, indicate 
doubtless an ancient Egyptian cemetery. This spot was first 
discovered by Niebuhr in 1761 ; inquiring for the inscriptions 

* Notes to Burckhardt, p. 1071. Germ. edit. f p. 265. 
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of Wady el Mokatteb, he was brought by his guides to this 
place, as one of still greater interest and wonder. The draw- 
ings which he has given of it are said by M. Laborde to be 
very imperfect. The next European visiter was the French 
traveller Boutin in 1811, who was afterwards murdered in 
Syria ; and he was followed by Riippell in 1817. Many other 
travellers have since taken it in their way to Sinai ; and MM. 
Laborde and Linant have given very complete drawings and 
views of the place and of the principal monuments. Here, 
on the level summit of a hill, between abrupt mountains of 
sandstone, in the midst of a gloomy wilderness, the traveller 
is surprised at the appearance of tombstones standing erect, 
carved in the Egyptian style, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
placed here in solitude and silence, without any apparent con- 
nexion with the surrounding desert. They are found in an 
enclosure, one hundred and sixty feet long by seventy broad, 
surrounded by heaps of stones, the ruins of former buildings. 
The monumental stones, some of which have been thrown 
down, vary in height from seven to nine French feet,* in 
breadth from eighteen inches to two feet, and in thickness 
from fourteen to sixteen inches. There are also the ruins of a 
small temple ; three catacombs hewn in the rock, with recep- 
tacles for dead bodies ; and the fragments of several Egyptian 
statues, among which is a figure of Isis wrought in the best 
Egyptian style. On most of the tombstones is found the well- 
known Egyptian symbol of sepulchral monuments, the winged 
globe with two serpents ; and below it one or more priests 
who sacrifice to Isis or Osiris. M. Laborde has copied the 
hieroglyphics on two of these monuments ; but we are not 
aware that they have been deciphered, or their dale discov- 
ered. Ruppell and after him Laborde regard this spot as 
the cemetery of an ancient Egyptian colony connected with 
the mines in the vicinity ; nor is there any ground to question 
the correctness of the hypothesis. 

We subjoin here the latitude and longitude of several places 
in and near the peninsula, as calculated from the very careful 
astronomical observations of Ruppell. f 

Suez. Lat. 29° 57' 40" N. Long. 30° 11' 15" E. 
from Paris. 

Tor. Lat. 28° 13' 43".8. Long. 31° 17'. 



* Riippell, p. 2C8. t Reisen, p. 291 seq. 
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Cape Ras Mohammed. Lat. 27° 43' 24". 
Sherm. Lat. 27° 50' 27". 

Castle o/Maba. Lat. 29° 30' 58" .2. Long. 32° 40' 30". 
Convent of Sinai. Lat. 28° 32' 54".7. Long. 31° 37' 
45". 

II. The Land of Edom, or according to the Greek pro- 
nunciation Idumea, comprises the double range of mountains, 
with the broad and sandy valley between them, extending 
from the basin of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba. 
Twenty years ago this region was utterly unknown. The 
striking features of its physical geography, as well as the sites 
of its numerous cities, had been stricken from the memory of 
civilized man ; and the position of Edom on maps was assigned 
only by conjecture, in a direction somewhere to the southward 
of Palestine, quite distant from its true situation. The pall of 
utter oblivion rested upon this devoted land, the subject of so 
many fearful denunciations of ancient prophecy; and it is only 
the researches of recent travellers that have in a degree lifted 
this pall, and shown us the skeleton beneath. 

The great sandy valley which forms the principal feature 
of this region, called towards the north El Ghor, and towards 
the south El Araba, was first brought to light in modern times 
by Burckhardt. Abulfeda indeed mentions it, in the four- 
teenth century ; * and it must of course have been known to 
the crusaders, who for a time had possession of Aila or Elath ; 
though it is not mentioned by any of the writers of that age. 
The exact length of the valley cannot well be ascertained, 
because the latitude of the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea has never been determined. Assuming this to be 31° 
15', which is probably not far from the truth, we have between 
this point and Akaba in lat. 29° 31', an interval of 104 min- 
utes of latitude, or about 120 English miles. With this 
estimate the distances as given by travellers very nearly accord. 
The valley is in general from three to five miles broad ; it is 
covered throughout with sand, apparently driven up by the 
winds from the Red Sea ; and a ridge of sand-hills runs quite 
across it at the distance of a few miles from the Dead Sea.f 
Through this great valley there can be little doubt that the 
Jordan once rolled its flood, and emptied itself into the Gulf 



* Tabula SyritD, ed. Kiihler, p. 13, 14. Comp. Bibl. Repos. III. p. 443. 
t Irby and Mangles, p . 353. 
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of Akaba, before the great catastrophe which destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and converted the fertile plain, in which they 
stood, into a gloomy reservoir of dead and bitter waters. 
Even at the present day, we might suppose, (if such a hypo- 
thesis were at all necessary,) that the waters of this lake 
continue to percolate beneath the sands along the rocky 
bed where they once openly flowed ; for both Riippell and 
M. Laborde inform us, that all along the shore at the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Akaba, where the valley El Araba 
meets it, on digging holes a foot deep in the sand at the time 
of ebb, they are instantly filled with the purest water. In this 
way the wants of the fortress are supplied. " The existence 
of this water," says Riippell, "can be accounted for in no 
other way, than by supposing a very copious filtration of the 
water which collects in Wady Araba, through the layer of sand 
which covers the granite formation beneath. " * The Ghor, 
throughout its whole extent, is of course for the most part a 
desert ; yet in winter, when the torrents from the neighbour- 
ing mountains produce a copious supply of water, a few shrubs 
spring up along their banks, affording pasturage to the sheep 
and goats of various Bedouin tribes which then encamp here.f 
Towards the southern extremity, vegetation is more frequent 
in the valley ; and Riippell, in April, 1822, found it here 
shaded with bushes and covered with luxuriant pasturage. J 

This great valley seems to have, throughout, a rapid slope ; 
the mountains on each side appear to increase in height the 
farther we proceed southward, while the desert plains or 
plateaus beyond them apparently continue on the same level. 
The range of mountains on the western side is in general 
much lower and narrower than those on the eastern, and they 
appear never to have been the site of towns or cities ; unless 
we may suppose that Kadesh Barnea, which lay " in the utter- 
most border of Edom," and was the southeastern limit of the 
territory of Israel, § was somewhere in the vicinity of their 
northern extremity. Being adjacent to the great desert of 
Paran on the west, they may not improbably, either alone, or 
in conjunction with the chain El Tyh, be regarded as the 
Mount Paran of the Scriptures. || The descent from these 
mountains near Akaba is estimated by Riippell at 1 500 

* Riippell, p. 251 . Laborde, p. 121. Engl. t Burckh. p. 444. 

i p. 247. Comp. Laborde, p. 135. 

$ Num. xx. 10; xxxiv. 4. Josh.xv.3. || Deut. xxxiii. 2. ITabak iii. 3 
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French feet. The eastern chain is much higher and broader, 
and is often interrupted by deep wadys running down from 
the eastern plateau into the great valley. Near Akaba, the 
same traveller estimates their altitude at 3000 French feet. 
The breadth of these mountains, between the upper desert 
and the Ghor, is in general from eight to twelve hours of 
distance, or from twenty to thirty miles. The tract which 
here skirts them on the east, is the vast and stony plain 
of the Arabian desert. Its level is much higher than that of 
the Ghor ; so that the mountains appear from it only as low 
hills. 

This eastern range of mountainous country, extending from 
Wady el Ahsa south of Kerek in Moab, to the Gulf of Akaba, 
we suppose to have been the original Land of Edom. Not 
but that the Edomites probably extended their possessions 
across the Ghor and over the desert of Paran, as they also did 
towards the northeast, as far as Bozra ; yet these mountains 
were their peculiar national territory. This tract is divided 
into three nearly equal portions, by two large wadys, El Ghoeyr 
and Gharendel, descending from the eastern desert to the Ghor, 
and affording easy and frequented routes to travellers and 
caravans. The northern part, from Wady el Ahsa to El 
Ghoeyr, is now called Djebal (i. e. mountains), in which we 
cannot but recognise the Gebal of the Scriptures and the 
Roman Gebalene. The tract between the wadys El Ghoeyr 
and Gharendel, in which lies Wady Mousa, bears the name of 
Djebel Shera ; perhaps in allusion to the Mount Seir of Scrip- 
ture, though this is doubtful. South of Wady Gharendel the 
mountains take the name of Djebel Hesma. 

Our historical notices of this region and of its inhabitants, 
must be condensed into the fewest words possible. The 
earliest name by which the country is known in Scripture is 
Mount Seir ; and it is said to have been inhabited by Horites, 
or dwellers in caves, Troglodytes.* Indeed Jerome informs 
us, that even in his time, "the whole of the southern part of 
Idumea, from Eleutheropolis to Petra and Ailah, was full of 
caverns which were used as dwellings ; " f and such doubtless 
were many of the excavated chambers of Petra itself. At a 
later period, Esau or Edom removed into this region from the 
face of his brother Jacob ; | and his descendants are said to 
have succeeded the Horites in Mount Seir, "when they had 

* Gen. xiv. 6. 1 Comm. in Obad. v. 1. i Gen. xxxvi. 6 seq. 
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destroyed them and dwelt in their stead.* The dukes or 
chiefs of Edom, so often mentioned in Scripture, were prob- 
ably much like the modern Arabian sheikhs ; and there were 
occasionally kings, whose power seems not to have been 
hereditary, and who were probably only distinguished chief- 
tains. The rivalry of the patriarchs Esau and Jacob, was 
transmitted to their descendants. When the Israelites, after 
their long wanderings, arrived a second time at Kadesh, they 
sought permission of the Edomites to pass through their coun- 
try by the " king's highway," (not improbably Wady el 
Ghoeyr,) in order to reach Palestine from the east. This 
permission was refused, and the Israelites were compelled to 
return to Elath (Ailah), and thence cross the mountains and 
make the circuit of the whole land of Edom.f In later times 
Saul made war upon Edom ; David subdued the whole coun- 
try ; and Solomon made Ezion-geber a naval station, whence 
he despatched fleets to Ophir. But the Edomites again re- 
covered their independence ; and although the Jewish kings 
waged several successful wars against them, yet it is related 
that Rezin, king of Syria, ultimately expelled the Jews from 
Elath, of which the Edomites (according to the proper read- 
ing) now took permanent possession.^ From the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament we further learn, that while the 
Jewish state was in its decline, and fast verging to ruin, the 
Edomites became prosperous ; and, indulging their hereditary 
hatred towards the Hebrews, they joined the Chaldeans under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and assisted in the subversion of the Jewish 
state. Hence the national hatred of the Jews against Edom 
became inflamed to the highest pitch ; and the direst denun- 
ciations are uttered by the Hebrew prophets against that land.§ 
During the interval of the Jewish captivity, it would seem, the 
Idumeans pressed forward into Palestine, and took possession 
of the southern parts of that country as far as to Hebron ; || 
here they were attacked by the Maccabees in successive wars, 
and finally subdued about 125 B. C.TT They appear hence- 
forth only as living among, or at least subservient to, the Jews; 
although particular families and individuals attained to great 

* Deut. ii. 12, 22. t Num. xx. 14 seq. 

t 2 K. xvi. 6. See the much fuller notices in the article above referred 
to in the Bibl. Repos. 111. p. 250 seq. 

§ Ps.cxxxvii.7seq. Obad. I seq. Jer. xlix. 7 seq. Ezel;. xxv. 12 seq. ; 
xxxii. 29 ; xxxv. 5. 

II Jos. Ant. 10. 9. 7. IT Ibid. 13. 9. 1. lb. 13. 15. 4. 
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wealth and power. The Herods were of Idumean origin, 
and were on this account the more odious to the Jews, over 
whom they ruled with a rod of iron. Josephus mentions a 
body of Idumeans who entered Jerusalem just before its siege 
by Titus ;* but from this time onward, they vanish, as a peo- 
ple, from the pages of history. Most probably, like the other 
nomadic nations adjacent to Palestine, the Moabites, Amale- 
kites, Midianites, &c. they became amalgamated with the 
nomadic Arab tribes who overpowered them, and who occupy 
their places to the present day. f The original country of 
Edom was now called Gebalene, or the Desert of the South. :f 
But while theEdomites had thus been extending themselves 
towards the north, they in their turn had been driven out from 
the southern portion of their own territory, and even from 
their metropolis itself, by the Nabatheans, the descendants of 
Nebajoth, the eldest son of Ishmael. This nomadic people 
had spread themselves over the whole of Arabia Deserta, from 
the Euphrates to the borders of Palestine and the Elanitic 
gulf. At what time they thus supplanted the Edomites in their 
ancient possessions, cannot be ascertained; but so early as the 
time of Antigonus, one of Alexander's successors, who died 
301 B. C, that prince sent two expeditions from Babylon 
against the Nabatheans in Petra.§ At this time they were still 
essentially nomadic ; but they appear gradually to have become 
more fixed in their habits, and were in the course of the fol- 
lowing century consolidated into the kingdom of Arabia Petrsea, 
occupying very nearly the same territory which was comprised 
in the limits of the ancient Edom. The sovereigns of this 
kingdom usually bore the name of Aretas or Obodas ; and 
during the two centuries preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, 
they came into frequent contact with the Jews and Romans, 

* B. J. 4. 4. 5 et al. 

f The name Idumea, as used by Josephus, includes only the northern 
part of Edom proper, and the southern part of Palestine, where the Idu- 
means then had possession. Hence Roman writers often speak of the 
whole of Palestine under the name of Idumea; e. g. Silius Italicus III. 
216, speaking of Vespasian : 

" Palmiferamque senex bello domitabit ldumen." 

So also Martial, speaking of Vespasian and Titus, Epigr. II. 2. 
" Frater Idumasos meruit cum Patre triumphos." 

See Reland Palrcst. p. 48. Cellarius Notit. Orb. II. p. 578. 

t Reland Palsest. p. 70. § Diod. Sic. 19. 95. 
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both in war and peace. Frequent mention of this kingdom 
and people occurs in Josephus ; * and their sovereigns appear 
to have been in a manner dependent on the Roman emperors, 
though not directly subject to the power of that nation. Two 
or three years before the Christian era, an expedition was sent 
by Augustus from Egypt into Arabia, under iElius Gallus, the 
friend of Strabo, and then governor of Egypt. After various 
hindrances, Gallus arrived with his forces at Albus Pagus 
(Amy.!) Kwfiti), the emporium of the Nabatheans. Here he 
was kindly received by the king Obodas, and his favorite Syl- 
labus, as allies of the Romans ; and remained a summer and 
winter to refresh his troops. He afterwards marched into the 
interior, and returned through Arabia Felix. f At the begin- 
ning of the second century, the kingdom of Arabia Petrsea was 
overrun and conquered by Palma, governor of Syria, and 
formally annexed to the Roman empire under the reign of 
Trajan. J 

The inhabitants of this region had already become exten- 
sively engaged in commerce, as the carriers of the rich pro- 
duce of the East between the Red Sea and the ports of the 
Phenicians. Strabo relates that the merchandise of India and 
Arabia was transported on camels from Albus Pagus to Petra, 
and thence to Rhinocolura and other places. Under the Ro- 
mans, the trade of these regions appears to have become still 
more extensive and prosperous. The country was rendered 
more accessible, and the passage of merchants and caravans 
was facilitated, by military ways, and by the establishment of 
military posts to keep in check the plundering hordes of the 
neighbouring deserts. One great military road, of which the 
traces still remain, had its direction from Ailah northwards to 
Petra ; thence it divided and led on one side of the Dead Sea 
to Jerusalem, Gaza, and other ports of the Mediterranean ; 
and on the other side to Damascus. A line of military posts 

* See these notices collected, Bibl. Repos. III. p. 264. 

t Strabo XVI. 22 seq. This geographer afterwards speaks of Albus 
Pagus as the port of Petra, XVI. 24. It was therefore probably identical 
with Elath or Ailah, or at least not far distant from that place. We are 
aware that Danville, Heeren, and some other writers, find this port at Havra 
on the coast of the Red Sea, far to the eastward of the Gulf of Akaba; 
but it is hardly conceivable that the inhabitants of Petra should pass by a 
port at the distance of about sixty miles, and journey, by land, some one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred miles further, to find only a less favor- 
able harbour. 

t Dio Cass. 68. 14. Amm. Marc. 14. 8. 
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was also drawn along the eastern frontier of Arabia Petreea 
towards the desert ; some of which became the sites of towns 
and cities.* 

In the beginning of the fifth century, we find a new division 
of Judea and the adjacent country, into Palxstina Prima, 
Secunda, ct Tertia ; the latter comprehending the countries 
on the east and south of the Dead Sea, corresponding to 
Arabia Petraea and the ancient Idumea.f Long before this 
time, the Christian religion had extended itself over the whole 
of this region ; and the names of several cities have been pre- 
served, which, like Petra, were the seats of bishops. Indeed 
the acts and records of councils, in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, have served to rescue the names of many bishops and 
their sees from the oblivion in which they must otherwise 
have been engulfed. But in the seventh century, the Moham- 
medan conquests extended over these regions ; Ailah was 
subdued by the warrior prophet himself ; J and the Arab 
hordes, however distinct in other respects, were united into 
one great community of religious zealots. The country re- 
mained, apparently for centuries, much in the same state as at 
present, the seat of nomadic tribes, who were the ancestors 
of the present Bedouins ; with here and there a city, whose 
inhabitants yielded allegiance to one tribe or another, according 
to circumstances. 

The invasion of the crusaders interrupted for a time the 
monotonous tide of Oriental life in Palestine and the adjacent 
countries. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they 
penetrated at different times into the regions east and south of 
the Dead Sea, then known by the name of Arabia Tertia, and 
also Syria Sobal.§ In A. D. 1115, King Baldwin I, at the 
head of two hundred knights and four hundred esquires, ad- 
vanced as far as to Mount Horeb [Hor] ; and rebuilt in the 
vicinity an ancient fortress on a hill, in a pleasant region 
abounding in corn, wine, and oil. To this he gave the name 
of Mons Regalis, by which it is known in Occidental writers ; 



* These facts are derived not from historians, but from the specifications 
of the celebrated Peutinger Tables, or Tabula Theodosiana. Compare 
Bunnell's Comparat. Geogr. of Western Asia, I. p. 83 seq. Heeren's 
Ideen, I. ii. p. 95 seq. 

t Reland Pal<est. p. 205 seq. + Gibbon, 4to. Vol. V. p. 245. 

§ Wilken Gesch. der Kreuzziige, II. p. 616, p. 403. 
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the Arabian geographers call it Shobak or Shaubak.* It still 
remains a place of considerable importance. In the succeeding 
year, Baldwin made an excursion with sixty knights to the 
shore of the Elanitic gulf, f Not improbably he then took 
possession of Ailah ; of which at any rate the Christians were 
not long after masters ; and which was taken from them by 
Saladin in A. D. 1167. Fifteen years later, in A. D. 1182, 
the impetuous and reckless Rainald of Chatillon, who was for 
some years governor of the fortress of Kerek, made a rapid 
incursion upon Ailah and the Egyptian fleet collected there, 
which he seized ; and, having despatched a portion of the 
fleet, manned by Christians, against the coast of Arabia Felix, 
he prosecuted with his remaining troops the siege of the cita- 
del of Ailah. He was, however, unsuccessful in both these 
objects, and compelled to a shameful retreat.:): In 1188, Sal- 
adin subdued the fortresses of Kerek and Shobak, and became 
master of the whole region. 

From this period onward, there are few, if any, notices of 
this tract of country, until the present century. Volney seems 
to have been the first traveller whose attention was drawn to 
it, by the reports of the Arabs around Gaza, who related to him 
that within three days' journey to the south of the Dead Sea, 
there were upwards of thirty towns absolutely deserted, some 
of which they described as distinguished by large edifices, 
decorated with numerous columns. § In 1806, Seetzen pene- 
trated as far as Kerek, and received such accounts of a place 
called Bedra, as led him to conjecture that the ruins of Petra 
were to be sought at Wady Mousa.|| Seetzen himself never 
entered the proper territory of Edom. Burckhardt is the first 
European traveller, who, in modern times, has visited this 
region. On his way from Damascus to Cairo in the summer 
of 1812, he chose the route on the east of the Dead Sea, and 
traversed the land of Edom as far as to the Wady Gharendel, 
whence he struck across the Ghor and the western desert, 
until he fell into the great Hadj route between Suez and 
Akaba. He travelled as an Arab, a " townsman " ; and, although 
he was thus subjected to many difficulties and to much extor- 



• Wilk. Tyr. 22. 5. Sohulten's Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Salad, s. voc. Sjau- 
bechum. Abulfeda Tab. Syr. p. 88. Wilken, ib. II. p. 403. 
t Wilken, I.e. J Wilken. III. ii. p. 139. 

§ Volney's Travels, ch. 31. || Bibl. Repos. III. p. 284, p. 444. 
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tion, he was doubtless in this way brought into nearer contact 
with the people, and was able to collect more full and accurate 
information, which he has embodied in one of the most inter- 
esting portions of his travels.* To him, beyond all question, 
belongs the merit of having brought again to light the great 
valley of the Ghor, and the lost wonders of Petra ; although, 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, he was able to 
spend but a single day in a hasty visit to the latter. 

Notwithstanding the interest which the report of Burck- 
hardt's visit could not but awaken in Europe, six years elapsed 
before the land of Edom could again be visited by any Occi- 
dental traveller. In 1818, Mr. Bankes and Mr. Legh, both 
well known by their previous travels in Nubia, and their com- 
panions Captains Irby and Mangles, succeeded, after great 
hindrances and with much difficulty, in penetrating from Kerek 
as far as Wady Mousa, by the same route which Burckhardt 
had taken. They spent two days among the ruins, ascended 
Mount Hor, and returned by the way of Kerek to Jerusalem. 
An interesting account of the excursion was given by Mr. 
Legh, as a supplementary chapter to Macmichael's "Journey 
from Moscow to Constantinople." London, 1819. f A fuller 
description is contained in the unpublished work of Captains 
Irby and Mangles 4 

Thus far travellers had entered Edom from the north, and 
explored the country as far south as to the Wady Gharendel. 
At a later period, we believe in 1826, Messrs. Strangways 
and Anson are said to have reached Wady Mousa by the direct 
route from Gaza ; but we know nothing further of their move- 
ments. There remained then only the distance between 
Wady Gharendel and Akaba, as yet unexplored ; and for a 
knowledge of this portion we are indebted to the journey of 
MM. Laborde and Linant in 1828. These travellers, the 
latest, we believe, who have visited Petra, approached it, as 
we have seen, from the south through the Ghor ; and returned 
to Akaba by a more eastern route among the mountains. 
Here they found, about half way between Petra and Akaba, 

* Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 395 seq. Reprinted in the 
Bibl. Repos. III. p. 401 seq. 

i Reprinted in the Bibl. Repos. III. p. 614 seq. 

X Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria, and Asia Minor, during the Years 
1817 and 1818. 8vo. Lond. 1823. This work is characterized by great 
simplicity and directness of manner. The only copy we know of in this 
country, is in the library of the Boston Athenreum. 
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the ruins of a city, which M. Laborde calls Ameime, having 
an extensive aqueduct. Nearer to Akaba, several of the 
valleys which afford a passage to the interior, are shut up with 
walls, and defended by other fortifications, probably the work 
of the Arabs. The great valley of Jetoum exhibits in one 
place the ruins of such a wall, of which Burckhardt also re- 
ceived information.* It was while passing from the gulf around 
the land of Edom, that the Israelites were bitten by serpents;! 
and M. Laborde expressly affirms, that on his return from 
Petra, he found in this region "vast numbers of these rep- 
tiles."! 

We subjoin here a list of those cities of ancient Idumea, 
(exclusive of Petra,) of which some traces are supposed 
to remain in the names or other circumstances of modern 
places. § 

Zoara, the Zoar and Bela of Genesis, is spoken of by Eu- 
sebius, under the names of Zoar, Bala, and Segor, as near the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea on the eastern shore, and 
as being a Roman garrison. It was afterwards one of the 
episcopal cities of Palsestina Tertia.|| It stood, most probably, 
in the entrance of the Wady el Draah or Daru, which comes 
down to the sea from the east, and forms the usual route of 
travellers from Hebron to Kerek. Captains Irby and Mangles 
describe this as a beautiful spot, and add ; " There is very 
clearly to be perceived an ancient site. Stones that have been 
used in building, though for the most part unhewn, with bricks 
and fragments of pottery, are strewed over the uneven surface 
for at least half a mile, quite down to the plain. "IT 

Phmnon, or Phanon, situated, according to Eusebius, be- 
tween Zoar and Petra. Burckhardt finds a resemblance in 
the modern Tafyle, a town of six hundred houses, and corre- 
sponding with Phsenon in its situation.** 

Psora may perhaps be the modern Beszeyra. 

Thana is mentioned by Ptolemy, and corresponds well with 
the modern Dhana. 

Zodocotha seems to have its corresponding name in the 

* Jjaborde, p. 207 seq. Engl. Burckhardt, p. 511. 

t Num. xxi.4 seq. ~ J p. 138, Engl. 

§ The names of Jdumean cities, as far down as to the fifth century, 
have been faithfully collected by Reland, Palsest. p. 204-234. Compare 
Bibl. Repos. III., p. 272 seq. 

|| Reland Pal. p. 1064 seq. IT p. 448. 

»» Reland, p. 951. Burckh. p. 402. 
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modern Szadeke, where is a hill with extensive ruins of an 
ancient town.* 

Arindela was the seat of a bishop, but no trace of it re- 
mains ; except that Burckhardt suggests a resemblance in the 
name of Wady Gharendel, near the mouth of which M. La- 
borde remarked some ruins. The ruined city which the latter 
traveller calls Ameime is in the vicinity of this valley ; is this 
perhaps the ancient Arindela ? It would seem to be too far 
south for the Havara marked on the maps as one of the Ro- 
man posts. 

Elath and Ezion-geber, the former called also by the Greeks 
and Romans Elana, and by the Arabs Ailah. These two 
cities were situated at the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and must have been near each other ; perhaps on dif- 
ferent sides of the embouchure of the great valley. Ezion- 
geber was the port of Solomon. Josephus says it was after- 
wards called Berenice ;f and it may not improbably have been 
afterwards revived in the later Albus Pagus, mentioned above. 
But Elath appears early to have supplanted it in importance ; f 
and in the first centuries of Christianity the latter was a great 
emporium, and the seat of a Roman garrison. The bishops of 
Ailah also held a prominent place in the councils of those 
•days.§ The occupation of it by the crusaders in the twelfth 
century, and the recovery of it by Saladin, we have already 
spoken of in the preceding pages ; as also of the unsuccessful 
assault upon its citadel by Rainald in A. D. 1 182. In the four- 
teenth century, it was already abandoned ; for Abulfeda, who 
wrote in the first half of that century, expressly says of Ailah ; 
" In this our day it is a tower or castle, to which a governor is 
sent from Egypt. It had a small citadel in the sea ; but this 
is now destroyed, and the governor transferred to the fortress 
on the shore. "|| Such as Ailah was in the days of Abulfeda, 
is Akaba now. Mounds of rubbish alone mark the site of 
the city ; while a fortress occupied by a Turkish governor, and 
a small garrison under the Pasha of Egypt, serve to keep the 
neighbouring tribes of the desert in awe, and to protect the 
pilgrims of the annual Egyptian Hadj. 

* Burckh. p. 435. t Jos. Ant. 8. 6. 4. 

t For the notices of it by Greek and Roman writers, see Cellarius, Orb. 
Not. II. p. 582 seq. 

§ Reland, p. 554 seq. 

II Schulten's Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Salad, voc. Ma. Rommel's Abulfeda, 
p. 78. 
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The "citadel in the sea," of which Abulfeda speaks, is 
probably the same which was besieged in vain by Rainald ; * 
and is doubtless the small island near the western shore of the 
gulf, opposite Wady Emrag, on which modern travellers have 
observed ruins. It was described to Burckhardt by his guides ; 
but he did not himself see it.f Riippell describes it under the 
name of Emrag ; and gives a view of it as seen from the west- 
ern shore. He supposes the buildings to be of Arabian struc- 
ture, and refers them to the twelfth century. M. Laborde 
speaks of the island under the name of Graia ; on what author- 
ity we are not aware. He and his companion swam over to 
it on a raft ; and in a strange fit of national vanity, planted a 
flag upon the highest rock, and took possession of the island in 
the name of France ! His description and views add little to 
the information afforded by Riippell. 

Up to the time of Burckhardt, the darkness which rested 
upon the Elanitic Gulf, was not less than that which shrouded 
the neighbouring land of Edom. On many of the best maps, 
even in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, no such gulf 
is to be found. Danville, following a Turkish map, gave to 
its northern extremity a bifurcation ; at one point of which he 
placed Elath, and at the other Ezion-geber. The information 
collected by Burckhardt served to do away this bifurcation; 
and this has been abundantly confirmed by the personal obser- 
vation of later travellers. 

III. We turn now to Petra, which in ancient times was 
the celebrated metropolis of this whole region, and received 
its name from its singular site. The Greeks and Romans 
named it rj nh(ia, Petra, i. e. the rock; in Hebrew it was 
called pSp, Sela, also signifying a rock. In the Scriptures it 
is spoken of only as the capital of Edom. The earliest dis- 
tinct notice appears to be in Josh. i. 36. In 2 Kings xiv. 7, 
Amaziah is said to have taken Sela by war, and called the 
name of it Toktheel. It is mentioned again in Isa. xvi. 1 ; 
and also, as some suppose, in ch. xlii. 11. The last of these 
notices cannot be later than 700 B.C. 

Four centuries afterwards, it had already passed into the 
hands of the Nabatheans, and had become a place of trade. 
The two expeditions sent against it from Babylon by Antigo- 

* Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. III. ii. p, 223. t p. 51]. 
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nus, who died B. C. 301, we have already had occasion to 
mention. In speaking of these expeditions, Diodorus de- 
scribes Petra as being a very strong place, though without 
walls, not far distant from a celebrated emporium. At the 
time of the first expedition, under Athenaeus, the Nabatheans 
were mostly absent at this emporium for the sake of traffic. 
Athenaeus seized the place by surprise ; and found in it a 
great quantity of frankincense and myrrh, and also five hundred 
talents of silver. But on his retreat the Nabatheans pursued 
him, and, attacking him unawares, killed not less than eight 
thousand of his troops. Of the second expedition the Naba- 
theans had notice, and made preparations to resist an attack 
by depositing all their wealth under a strong garrison in Petra, 
" to which there was but a single approach," made, as Dio- 
dorus says, by hand, xtigonoltjTog.* 

During the reign of the Roman emperor Augustus, Petra was 
the capital of the kingdom of Arabia Petraa, of which we have 
already spoken. It is thus described at this period by Strabo ; 
"The metropolis of the Nabatheans is called Petra; because it 
lies in a situation which in other respects is plain and level, but 
is surrounded by a circular rock or mountain, externally pre- 
cipitous, but internally affording several fountains, sufficiently 
copious for a supply of water, and for the irrigation of gardens. 
Beyond this enclosure the whole region is a desert, and par- 
ticularly towards Judea." f The stoic philosopher Atheno- 
dorus, the friend of Strabo, spent some time in Petra, and 
related that he found many Romans and other strangers resid- 
ing there ; that these often had legal processes with one 
another, and with the inhabitants ; while the latter lived in en- 
tire harmony and union, under excellent laws.^ 

The testimony of Pliny, in the first century, is still more 
definite and exact. "The Nabatheans inhabit the city called 
Petra, situated in a valley or amphitheatre less than two thou- 
sand paces in amplitude, surrounded by inaccessible mountains, 
with a stream flowing through the midst. "§ About the same 
time, Petra is often mentioned by Josephus as the capital of 
Arabia Petrsea. With that kingdom it passed under the im- 
mediate sway of the Romans, during the reign of Trajan. 
Adrian, his successor, would seem to have given his own 

* Diod. Sic. 19. 95 - 98. t Strabo Geogr. 16. 4. 21 . t Ibid. 

§ Pliny, H. N. VI. 28 or 32. 
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name to Petra ; at least, coins apparently of this city are still 
extant, bearing the inscription 'ASguivi] nhga Mr^qonohg.* 
In succeeding centuries, Petra appears in the ecclesiastical 
records and notitim, as the principal see of Palsestina Tenia. f 
But in the notitim made at the time of the crusades, the see 
of Petra is no longer found mentioned.^ It would seem even 
then to have been abandoned and forgotten ; and its site 
already bore in Arabic the name of Wady Mousa. 

Several ancient writers also assign the geographical position 
of Petra, with a tolerable degree of accuracy. Josephus, as 
also Eusebius and Jerome, speaks of Mount Hor, where Aaron 
died, as adjacent to Petra. § In their time, therefore, a long 
tradition had marked the mountain which overhangs Petra as 
the burial place of Aaron ; and the same tradition has come 
down through the vicissitudes of ages to the present day. 
Diodorus places the city at the distance of three hundred 
stadia south of the Dead Sea. Strabo makes it three or four 
days' march from Jericho. Pliny says it is six hundred Ro- 
man miles distant from Gaza, and one hundred and thirty from 
the Persian Gulf ; where we do not hesitate to assume, with 
Cellarius, a transposition of the numbers, which then will be 
nearly correct. The Tabula of Peutinger places Petra about 
eighty Roman miles northward from Ailah. The estimate of 
M. Laborde makes Wady Mousa to be twenty-two French 
leagues from Akaba ; which is equivalent to some fifty or sixty 
English miles. All these notices, coupled with the descrip- 
tions of Strabo and Pliny above given, go to prove beyond 
question the identity of Petra and the ruins of Wady Mousa. 

Such was all that could be known of Petra to the Occidental 
world, before the time of Burckhardt. An Arab from that 
region had indeed described the spot to Seetzen, exclaiming ; 
"Ah ! how I always weep when I behold the ruins of Wady 
Mousa, and especially those of Faroun ! " That traveller too 
would doubtless have wept tears of joy, had he likewise been 
permitted to behold those ruins ; but the sight was denied to 
his eyes. Burckhardt could visit them only by stealth, as if 
in the performance of a pious vow to sacrifice a goat at the 
tomb of Aaron on Mount Hor. As it was, he could only 
pass through them, and return on the same day ; and yet we 

* Ecktiel Doctr. Nummor. 111. p. 503. 

t Reland, p. 212, 218. p. 933. ' } Reland, p. 220, 226. 

§ Jos. Ant. 4. 4. 7. Euseb. Onom. art. "flp. 
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cannot but admire the tact and accuracy of his observation, as 
evinced by the fact, that succeeding travellers, with far more 
leisure, have added comparatively little to the fulness of his 
general description. Minor details have indeed been given, 
and the general outlines more carefully filled out ; especially 
in the account given by Captains Irby and Mangles, which we 
consider as the most graphic. The merit of M. Laborde 
here lies not in his pen, but in his pencil ; he and his com- 
panion have brought Petra itself before our eyes ; and those 
strange ruins, which till now could only be visited, through 
dangers and hardships, in the midst of naked rocks and desert 
solitudes, now present themselves to our view in our very 
chambers and by our firesides.* 

The French travellers ascended to Petra from the Ghor on 
the west, and arrived at the ruins by a very rugged descent on 
the southwestern part of the amphitheatre. But the " single 
approach" of which Diodorus speaks, was from the east ; and 
by it all other travellers, who have visited the place, have 
made their way to the ruins. In the very brief notices which 
our limits permit us to make of the site and remains of this 
celebrated spot, we shall follow the latter order, referring the 
reader for further details to the accounts of Burckhardt and 
Legh, and especially to that of Captains Irby and Mangles. 

In looking at the wonders which here lie before us, we are 
at a loss, whether most to admire the singularity of the natural 
scenery, or the taste and skill with which it has been fashioned 
by art into a secure retreat, and adorned with splendid struc- 
tures intended for the abode both of the living and the dead. 
The two, however, are so connected, that they cannot well 
be separated even in contemplation ; and we can only speak 
of them as mutually heightening the effect of each other. 
Wady Mousa is at first a small valley, with a copious fountain 
at its eastern extremity, from which a brook flows along the 
valley westward. Lower down it is joined by another brook, 
descending through a ravine from the southern mountain. On 
a hill in the angle formed by the two, stands the village of 
Wady Mousa, or Eldjg. Following the rivulet farther to the 

* The plan of Petra given by M. Laborde is by far the best ; although 
he has unfortunately neglected to mark upon it the points of the compass. 
The patch-work character of his descriptions, as wrought into a " continu- 
ous whole" by the English editor, sets at defiance all attempts to acquire 
from them a correct idea of the topography of the place. 
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westward, the valley becomes narrower, and here the antiqui- 
ties of Wady Mousa may be said to begin ; — a suburb, as it 
were, to the city of Petra, situated before its principal en- 
trance. These remains consist of sepulchral chambers hewn 
in the perpendicular rocks which form the sides of the valley, 
with fronts either plain, or ornamented with columns and pilas- 
ters. These continue for several hundred paces, presenting a 
continued street of tombs ; beyond which the rocks approach 
each other, and seem all at once to close without any outlet. 
There is, however, a frightful chasm for the stream, which 
also furnishes now, as formerly, the only avenue to Petra on 
this side. 

This approach is in the highest degree wild and sublime. 
The width is just sufficient for two horsemen abreast ; the 
sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying from four hundred 
to seven hundred feet in height ; and they often overhang to 
such a degree, that the sky is intercepted, and the full light of 
day shut out, for a hundred yards together. The tamarisk, 
wild fig, and oleander, grow luxuriantly along this chasm, often 
rendering the passages difficult ; and in some places they hang 
down gracefully from the cliffs and crevices, where they have 
taken root. The Arabs call this pass El Syk. About fifty 
paces from the entrance, a bold arch is thrown across the 
chasm at a great height, connecting the opposite sides of the 
cliff ; and underneath it are niches, apparently for the recep- 
tion of statues. M. Laborde ascertained this to be a highly 
ornamented arch of triumph.* The ravine holds its general 
direction from east to west ; but presents many elbows and 
windings in its course, so that the eye can seldom penetrate 
beyond a few paces forwards, and is often at a loss in what 
direction the passage will open. Artificial watercourses are 
here carried along the sides of the rocks, probably for the 
better supply of the ancient city. 

This singular passage continues for nearly two miles ; the 
sides increasing in height as the path continually descends, 
while the tops of the precipices retain their former level. 
Where they are just at the highest, a beam of stronger light 
breaks in, and opens to view, at first half seen through the tall, 
narrow cleft, the columns, statues, and cornices of a temple, 



* A copy of M. Laborde's view of this arch is given in Finden's Illus- 
trations of the Bible. 

VOL. XLIV. NO. 95. 54 
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executed in stone of a pale rose color, of a light and finished 
taste, and fresh as if just from the chisel. Only a portion of 
an extensive architectural front is seen at first ; but it has been 
so contrived, that a statue with expanded wings, perhaps of 
Victory, just fills the centre of the opening in front, which, 
being closed below by the projecting sides of the chasm, gives 
to the figure the appearance of being suspended in the air.* 
The rest of the design opens gradually as one advances, until 
the narrow defile spreads on both sides into an area of a mod- 
erate size, girt in by lofty and inaccessible rocks of the same 
general character. The traveller then finds himself in front of 
a magnificent temple, the richness and finish of whose decora- 
tions contrast strangely with the savage scenery around. JNo 
part is built; the whole being purely a work of excavation, in 
the highest state of preservation, even to its minutest embel- 
lishments. On the summit is an urn, which Arab superstition 
regards as the depository of the treasures of the Pharaohs ; 
and hence the structure bears the name Khasneh el Faraoun, 
or Treasury of Pharaoh. This is the most beautiful and striking 
of all the monuments of Petra. M. Laborde has given two 
different views of it.f 

The rock in which this temple is sculptured, (as indeed all 
the rocks through which the extraordinary chasm leads, and in 
which all the tombs and monuments of the city have been ex- 
cavated, even to the summit of Mount Hor,) is freestone or 
sandstone of a reddish color, which continues towards the 
south to skirt the eastern side of the great valley or Ghor. 
The forms of the summits of these rocks are so irregular and 
grotesque, that, when seen from a distance, they have the ap- 
pearance of volcanic mountains. The softness of the stone 
afforded great facilities to those, who excavated and sculptured 
the sides of the mountain ; but the same cause has naturally 
operated against their preservation. Above the Khasneh, the 
face of the rock is left as an overhanging vault ; and it is to 
this, and the projection of the adjacent rocks, that the excel- 
lent preservation of its details is to be ascribed. The interior 
of this structure presents nothing corresponding to its splendid 

* A view taken from this point by Mr. Bankes, is given on the title- 
page to the first volume of Finden's Illustrations. The drawings of Mr. 
Bankes have long been promised to the public ; and we hope that M. 
Laborde's work will not have the effect to make this promise vain. 

f One of these is copied in Finden's Illustrations. 
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front ; a large plain room, and two side chambers, constitute 
the whole. The architecture is supposed by Captains Irby 
and Mangles to belong to an age posterior to the time of 
Trajan's conquest. 

The area before this temple is about fifty yards in width, 
and one hundred and fifty in length. Towards the south, it 
terminates in a wild precipitous cliff*, rendered accessible by a 
flight of steps cut in the rock ; as is also done in various other 
parts of the cliffs. Towards the N. N. W. the defile again 
assumes, for about three hundred yards, the same features 
which characterize the eastern approach, with an endless vari- 
ety of tombs, both Arabian and Roman, on either side. Here 
the valley again widens ; and on the left is a theatre cut en- 
tirely from the rock, with all its seats, capable of containing 
perhaps three thousand spectators ; the area of it is now filled 
up with gravel, brought down by the winter torrents. 

From this spot the ruins of the city itself burst upon the 
view in their full grandeur,* shut in on the opposite side and 
all around, by barren, craggy precipices, from which numerous 
ravines and valleys, like those already described, branch out in 
all directions. Here is the " vallej' or amphiihealre " of Pliny, 
" less than two thousand paces in amplitude, surrounded by 
inaccessible mountains, with a stream flowing through the 
midst." Nothing can be more definite than this description ; 
as any one may see by looking at M. Laborde's plan. This 
area or plain opens about one hundred and fifty paces beyond 
the theatre ; and is described by Burckhardt as being two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred yards across, bordered by 
heights somewhat less precipitous than before. The stream 
flows across it in a N. N. W. direction, and enters another 
similar ravine, where it is lost for a time beneath the rocks. 
The whole of this open area is covered with heaps of hewn 
stones, foundations of buildings, fragments of columns, and ves- 
tiges of paved streets ; all clearly indicating that a large city 
once existed here. On the left side of the stream is a mound 
or rising ground extending westwards, entirely covered with 
similar remains. On the right bank, where the ground is more 
elevi: ed, ruins of the same description exist. In the level 
ground, near the left bank of the stream, would seem to have 

* M. Laborde gives a view from this spot, which is also copied in Fin- 
den's Illustrations. 
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been some of the principal edifices. Here is an archway of a 
very florid architecture, much ruined, and serving originally 
as an introduction to a large pile of buildings, called by the 
Arabs Kaszr Bent Faraoun, or the Palace of Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter. M. Laborde calls it simply the Palace of Pharaoh, and 
has given drawings both of the palace and of the arch. Further 
to the west, and on higher ground, are the ruins of a temple, 
with one column yet standing, to which the Arabs have given 
an indecent name. Hence the ground descends towards the 
W. N. W. and then the traveller ascends in the same direc- 
tion, through a narrow lateral valley, towards the rugged moun- 
tain on which stands the Tomb of Aaron. 

One other structure of imposing beauty was seen by Mr. 
Bankes and his companions from the summit of Mount Hor, 
situated in a lateral valley in a direction N. N. E. from the 
ruins of the city ; but from the intricacy of the ravines and 
want of time, they were unable to reach it. The French 
travellers were more successful, and have given a view of the 
edifice, which bears a general resemblance to the Khasneh ; 
though the latter is of a lighter taste and purer architecture. 
It is called by the Arabs El Deir, or the Convent. 

But the great singularity of the whole place is, not that 
there are occasional excavations and sculptures like those we 
have described, but that the whole extent of perpendicular 
rocks around the chief area and in all the lateral valleys, is 
full of innumerable excavations of a similar character and of 
different dimensions, whose entrances are variously, richly, 
and often fantastically decorated with every imaginable order 
of architecture. Indeed it is impossible " to give the reader 
an idea of the singular effect of these rocks, tinted with the 
most extraordinary hues, whose summits present us with 
nature in her most savage and romantic form, whilst their 
bases are worked out in all the symmetry and regularity of 
art, with colonnades and pediments, and ranges of corridors 
adhering to the perpendicular surface." * A great proportion 
of these were doubtless sepulchres ; even the theatre is 
surrounded by them ; indeed in every quarter the deposito- 
ries of the dead must have presented themselves constantly to 
the eyes of the living, and almost have outnumbered the habi- 
tations of the latter. The largest of these sepulchres are 

* Irby and Mangles, p. 423. 
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usually of three stories, with great varieties of ornamental 
sculpture. One of the largest, a mausoleum of seventy or 
eighty feet high, with porticos, appears to have been after- 
wards converted into a church ; an inscription within it, in red 
paint, records the date of the consecration ; and this is the only 
vestige of Christianity which has yet been found among these 
ruins. Only two or three sepulchres have been found with 
inscriptions ; the letters of one of which Mr. Bankes found to 
be exactly similar to those found in the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. 

But although so many of these excavations were doubtless 
sepulchres, yet we cannot well admit that all were so. Indeed 
the inhabitants of all this region of country were known as 
Troglodytes, or dwellers in caverns, as we have seen above ; 
and the supposition would be hardly admissible, that in Petra 
alone, with its countless excavated chambers, none of them 
were employed as dwellings for the living. Captains Irby 
and Mangles remark, (and we may probably regard them as 
speaking in accordance with the opinion of Mr. Bankes,) 
" that there are here grottos in great numbers, which were 
certainly not sepulchral, especially near the palace ; there is 
one in particular, which presents a front of four windows, with 
a large and lofty door-way in the centre. This, which seems 
the best of all the excavated residences, has no ornament 
whatever in the exterior. The access to it is by a shelf 
gained out of the side of the mountain ; other inferior habita- 
tions open upon it, and more particularly an oven, and some 
cisterns. These antique dwellings are close to an angle of 
the mountain, where the stream, after having traversed the 
city, passes again into a narrow defile, along whose steep sides 
a sort of excavated suburb is continued, of very small and 
mean chambers, set one above another without much regular- 
ity, like so many pigeon-holes in the rock, with flights of steps 
or narrow inclined planes leading up to them. The main wall 
and ceiling only of some were in the solid rock ; the fronts 
and partitions being built of very indifferent masonry with 
cement."* 

But we must stop. What a city, and what a people! 
Whence came so much wealth, and such magnificence, when 
the country had already lost its independence, and its me- 
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tropolis had sunk to be merely a provincial city, far remote 
from the great seats of taste and art ? A volume would not 
suffice to recount the external wonders of Petra ; and still less 
to bring out to view the striking illustrations of the writings of 
the Hebrew prophets, afforded by the present state of the land 
of Edom. We had intended to conclude this article with 
some remarks upon the latter topic, and the abuse of it by literal 
interpreters ; but we have already exceeded our limits. 



Art. V. — The Duchess de la Valliere. «# Play. In Five 
Acts. By the Author of "Eugene Aram," &c. New York; 
Saunders & Otley. 12mo. pp. 131. 

Objects seen through a prism have a gorgeous, fantastical, 
unnatural appearance, quite striking at first, but wearisome in 
the repetition. So it is with life and manners, as seen in Mr. 
Bulwer's novels. They show us virtues caricatured, vices 
seductively garnished, generous qualities degraded by paltry 
motives, petty objects magnified, vulgarities glossed by fashion, 
and manners tinged with affectation. Whatever is veritable, 
honest, useful, and truly noble, finds little place in this bizarre, 
fictitious world. Such is the character of these works in 
general ; but we will analyze them more in detail. 

The author does every thing by rule, as mechanically, and with 
as little inspiration, as the cook makes a ragout from one of his 
thousand recipes. In the introduction to a recent edition of 
" The Disowned," he gives us his modus operandi, showing at 
the same time how he has achieved his works, and by what rules 
they should be judged of. In the same spirit, he gives us oc- 
casional comments and explanations in his notes, to elucidate 
the incidents and the language of his dramatis pcrsonx. This 
is virtually admitting the mediocrity of his work ; for it is easy 
to imagine how out of place and trivial such analyses, keys, 
and running commentaries by the author himself, would be in 
the chef-d'auvres of literature. Imagine Milton to have given 
a key to his Sampson Agonistes, or his Comus, or Shak- 
speare to his Falstaff or Hamlet, Addison to his Sir Roger, 
or Sir Walter Scott to his Baillie Jarvie. Genius does not 



